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Architect's sketch of proposed Woodrow Wilson School in New Rochelle 


Athletic Tournaments Planned by Central Committee 


The annual basketball tournament of the New 
York State Public High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation will be held on March 26th to 28th at 
Syracuse University, it was decided at the 
meeting of the central committee of the associa- 
tion in Albany on October 17th. It was recom- 
mended that all league schedules be completed 
by March 7th so that sectional tournaments 
might be completed before March 21st. 

Saranac Lake was designated as the place 
for the state tournament in skating which prob- 
ably will be held on the first or second Satur- 
day in February. 

The annual track meet will be held on June 
6th at Cornell University. 

The State was divided into the following 
sections for the skating tournament : 

Section 1. S. J. Gage, Newburgh, chairman ; 
counties, Nassau, Suffolk, Rockland, West- 
chester, Dutchess, Sullivan, Putnam, Ulster, 
Orange. 

Section 2. C. L. Mosher, Saratoga Springs, 
chairman; counties, Albany, Greene, Columbia, 


Rensselaer, Schoharie, Fulton, Schenectady, 
Washington, Saratoga, Warren, Montgomery, 
Hamilton. 

Section 3. H. G. Coons, Lake Placid, chair- 
man; counties, Essex, Clinton. 

Section 4. Ignatius Neubauer, Saranac Lake, 
chairman; counties, St Lawrence, Franklin, 
Upper Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson. 

Section 5. H. H. Crumb, Endicott, chair- 
man; counties, Lower Herkimer, Oneida, Dela- 
ware, Chenango, Broome, Otsego, Madison, 
Onondaga, Oswego, Chemung, Tompkins, 
Schuyler, Cortland, Tioga, Cayuga, Seneca. 

Section 6. Elmer Smith, Rochester, chair- 
man; counties, Yates, Monroe, Livingston, On- 
tario, Wayne, Allegany, Steuben, Wyoming. 

Section 7. Carl Burkhardt, Buffalo, chair- 
man; counties, Erie, Niagara, Genesee, Orleans, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua. 

It was agreed that the sectional skating meets 
should be completed by January 3lst, and the 


skating committee was authorized to provide a 
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perpetual trophy to be competed for under the 
same rules as the track trophy. 

A state swimming tournament was decided 
upon to be held the second Saturday in March. 
The tentative time for the completion of the 
sectional meets was set as the first Saturday 
in March. The following five sections were 
designated : 

Section 1. 
man; counties, 
Westchester, 
Ulster, Orange. 

Section 2. Everett 


Yonkers, chair- 
Rockland, 
Putnam, 


George Bennett, 
Nassau, Suffolk, 
Dutchess, Sullivan, 


Grout, Schenectady, 
counties, Albany, Greene, Columbia, 

Schoharie, Fulton, Schenectady, 
Washington, Saratoga, Warren, Essex, Clin- 
ton, Montgomery, Hamilton. 

Section 3. Francis Moench, Cortland, chair- 
St Lawrence, Franklin, Jeffer- 

Lewis, Oneida, Delaware, 
Chenango, Broome, Otsego, Madison, Onon- 
daga, Oswego, Chemung, Tompkins, Schuyler, 
Cortland, Tioga, Cayuga, Seneca, Steuben. 

Section 4. Roy Benson, Rochester, chair- 
man; counties, Yates, Monroe, Livingston, 
Ontario, Wayne, Allegany, Wyoming. 

Section 5. Eugene Hofmeister, 
chairman; counties, Erie, Niagara, 
Orleans, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua. 

Two amendments to the constitution of the 
association will be acted upon at the December 
meeting in Syracuse. They are: 

1 Beginning with the school year 1925-26, all 
schools that are members of the state associa- 
tion shall be required to abide by the minimum 
state eligibility rules in all interscholastic com- 
petitions, regardless of whether the state asso- 
ciation conducts tournaments or meets in these 
particular sports. 

2 Any school team violating the minimum 
state eligibility rules shaili be suspended from 
membership in the state association by the cen- 
tral committee and barred from participation 
in any of the authorized activities for a period 
ot one year. 

At the October meeting the proposed amend- 
ment relative to establishing a one-year resi- 
dence rule for boys who may have competed 
on some other high school team, was voted 


chairman ; 
Rensselaer, 


man; counties, 
son, Herkimer, 


Buffalo, 


Genesee, 


down. 
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Interesting and instructive handbooks of 
school information regarding the Saugerties 
and the Perry public schools have been received 
by the Editor. Both handbooks are useful to 


parents, pupils and teachers. 


Commissioner Graves Speaks 
at St Lawrence University 
An address on recent tendencies in educa- 
tion was given by Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves on October 9th to students of St Law- 
The Hill News, published 


contains the 


rence University. 
by the students of the university, 
following account of the address: 


Doctor Graves spoke first about intelligence 
tests. He put forth many arguments pro and 
con, and then told precisely the place of these 
tests in modern systematic education. The 
speaker outlined the three divergent types of 
intelligence —the abstract type, characterized 
by classroom glibness and high marks, the 
mechanical type, characterized by the ability to 
manage inanimate things, and the social type, 
characterized by the ability to manage men and 
women. Such varying types of intelligence, 
Commissioner Graves showed, could not easily 
be tested on any one basis. The intelligence 
tests are devised as a means of determining as 
near as possible where a person stands. They 
are not, perhaps, infallible, but they have 
shown such a regularity of result that science 
accepts them in the part they play. The intelli- 
gence quotient of the individual is the quotient 
of the score made by the score he should make. 
This gives educators a basis upon which to 
work in instructing pupils in the schools. 

The 7 mrente ae wh pointed out specifically 
that intelligence as determined by these tests is 
not synonymous with ability or knowledge, but 
long experience shows that with very few ex- 
ceptions these qualities go hand in hand, and 
further, that, in general, intelligence is found 
to be closely related to character and hence to 
success in life. 

In closing his speech, Doctor Graves showed 
the meaning of modern tendencies in education. 
He pointed out the great advance during the 
last century in industry and science, chiefly the 
immense develo ypments in medicine. “ We,” he 
said, “have conquered material things, have 
conquered man’s environment, and man’s body. 
Now, through scientific education, through 
the study and analysis of that thing we call 
intelligence, we are trying to gain power over 
man’s mind and soul.” 


—9— 


Although there are but 38 pupils in the Eden 
Union School, an interesting school paper has 
been started. The first issue of “ The Crier” 
describes the adequate playground provided for 
the pupils. 

eee 


“The Ulsterette” is the name of a 
school paper published by the pupils of the 
Saugerties High School. The first issue has 


met with deserved commendation. 


new 
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General Report Made 
on Classical Investigation 


Part 1 containing the general report of the 
classical investigation by the American Classical 
League conducted during the past 3 years has 
just come from the Princeton University Press. 
The investigation will ultimately appear in six 
parts of which parts 1 and 3 will appear first. 
Part 1 is a general summary and digest of all 
the work done in connection with this investi- 
gation. As can be expected from 302 pages 
covering such an immense amount of material 
there is a great deal of condensed 
reading. 

As one goes over the report he is impressed 
by one outstanding fact which seems to be 
given an important place, whether the discus- 
sion concerns objectives of teaching Latin, con- 
tent in a Latin course or the methods of 
teaching. The outstanding fact is that there is 
need for more study of Latin as Latin and less 
formal teaching of the subject. 

One chapter very carefully investigates the 
objectives which have been claimed for Latin. 
It attempts to indicate which objectives are 
valid and which objectives should be stressed 
in each year of the Latin course. In the chap- 
ter on content, there is criticism of much of 
our present-day organization which leads to an 


selected, 


overcrowding of the Latin courses with the 
resulting formalism. It is of particular interest 
to note that the committee wishes to introduce 
more easy Latin reading and to reduce, espe- 
cially in the earlier years, the amount of class- 
ical Latin. In the chapter on methods the 
results of several investigations point out that 
the Latin teacher does not use methods which 
accomplish the aims which she has in mind. 
An investigation of examination papers particu- 
larly proves that examinations do not carry 
out the expressed aims of the teachers. 

The general report will repay careful study. 
It is undoubtedly the most exhaustive and care- 
fully planned investigation of any school sub- 
ject yet attempted. All school people who con- 
sider themselves acquainted with the best in 
educational literature will want to read it. 


—_Oo-———_ 


The corner stone of the new school building 
at Bergen was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
on October 31st. 


Superintendent C. H. Cheney 
Honored by Teachers 


The principals and teachers of the second 
supervisory district of Westchester county gave 
a testimonial dinner on October 3d in White 
Plains in honor of District Superintendent 
Charles H. Cheney who has completed his 18th 
About 150 


Fretwell of 


district superintendent. 
Albert 


University, 


year as 
were present. Professor 
Teachers College, 
toastmaster and short addresses were made by 
James Wingate of the State Department of 
Education and Leslie V. Case, superintendent 
of schools at Tarrytown, and also by several 
All spoke highly of 


Columbia was 


principals and teachers. 
Superintendent Cheney’s work. 

Mr Cheney began his duties in 1906 with six 
townships under his jurisdiction. Later this 
territory was divided and his district had a 
teaching staff of 82. At present there are 216 
teachers, and the number of pupils has increased 
in like proportion. The increase in salaries and 
expenditures for educational purposes has kept 
pace with this development. In 1907 a total 
of $130,016.52 was expended for the mainte- 
nance of the schools, whereas last year the 
purchases amounted to $1,019,312.26. Seven- 
teen of the twenty-two school buildings in the 
district are entirely new; the remaining five 
have been remodeled to conform with the state 
requirements as to heating, lighting and ven- 
tilating. School increased 
during Superintendent Cheney's term of office. 
In 1907 there were 4762 volumes in the various 
schools while today the number is 13,241. 

As a token of appreciation of the services 


libraries have also 


Mr Cheney has rendered and of the esteem and 
affection in which he is held by his teachers, 
he was presented with a life membership in 


the National Education Association. 


Fifty-three rural school teachers attended a 
conference at Thompson on October 24th called 
by District Superintendent Rose E. Gibbons. 
Every rural school teacher in the third super- 
visory district Mrs Zara B. 
Kimmey, Supervisor of Drawing in the Depart- 
ment, addressed the teachers on design, color 
and picture study. W. W. H. Mustaine, 
Specialist in Physical Education, interested the 
teachers in physical education work. 


was present. 
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Kenneth Dorthy, of Tompkins county, raised an acre of potatoes this year from seed raised on 


his project last year. 


He ts here shown giving them the care that produces the potatoes. 


Junior Project Enrolment Totals 15,532 This Year 


A total of 15,532 boys and girls were enrolled 
in junior project work as a part of their school 
activities during the project year which closes 
this fall. The clothing project was the most 
popular with an enrolment of 4172. In agri- 
culture, the poultry and garden projects were 
in the lead with an enrolment of 3033 and 2926 
respectively. Following is a summary of the 
enrolment by projects for the year: 


RNIN hae uicswhunk ge caain onda kta wae 3 033 
UE a a ob a cu raind sine aa wird aaeeaew 1 486 
NE re ee Oe dnd a xwieae ace ae kus 252 
I ee ON aaa te lat Beri 77 
DR ogL >. to eas wie wa oak eles 1 902 
TE <. s cecdescnCeawanse ncaa 4 172 
I ce ane kee un cae aman een hates 421 
i aon cc cguh ah aaa nas Rawaleaea 2 926 
rp laa eee rane aha oa papi and 731 
anaes ties mer call Battal as an 170 
Sheep TOrerrrrr rrr rrr eee ee ee ee ee 115 
Pt ects cadekGhwhenweke wae Pees 34 
I ae ane ial 34 
DR eon Seki cera) ay bemeng maui 25 
ee ee 9 
SS Sc unicnnwhosanwseenueness 139 
SESE Seat es Aree erga rte een ae 5 

Nie pega a en cpe ae 15 532 


Of the fifty-five agricultural counties in the 
State project enrolments were reported from 
forty-four. In twenty-two counties full-time 
paid leaders were employed to supervise the 
work. Counties employing such leaders are 
starred in the following summary of the enrol- 


ment of project workers by counties. 


De Re ee eee ter 14 
NOD asd an crnvesesecces 283 
DE tec acetuwhacdastscsunwes’ . 46 
a ce re anes el een 196 
etic eae aed aaa aaa’ ; 33 
ee Cree eee ae 647 
eee ee ee 185 
PE 5 iti davai epee oceania 1 090 
NE aaNet aac a caccaccia caiman marerins 13 
0 ee ree Spain a 41 
TE ic acacuSiedeadaatapepes - 978 
| ES Serene eae esa 173 
Nitin litnc knead nie 21 
REE REE Senn eae oe seen eae Epa pe 33 
CD (cco tne hn aihahenteenewesrs 414 
I cs ic irancwakn ewes eka cance 9 
I oon crea anwee aaa weneaee 1 254 
St PEE nee eane ee ere ee ane 96 
EE ee ee ee 632 
aia a i a li 177 
PE ancukwaedinksacdasedaseenas 548 
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The Rogers Hollow garden club of Otsego county, has as its leader Mr Hendricks, a farmer 
and a father and a lover of boys and girls. He enjoys taking the time to discuss garden 
problems with his club members. They are here shown talking over the points of good 


and poor carrots. 

é SI coc c chcuasnecsacsawes : 455 The increase in enrolment over the previous 
MR ec hare a a learns 950 year is an indication that junior project work 
OO ee a ee 580 is becoming more popular throughout the State 
MS. cnnccueccncncedadedduc 700 1 each year. The cordial support which rural 
*Ontari ; 634 teachers are giving this work is very gratify- 

.. EPPPPTTTTITULI TE TT i , ae ‘ _& 
<> +ing. The experienced teachers are realizing that 
MN os cranes asin canada eae A : be 
. junior project work helps them to vitalize the 
CE cis deen akeweeondsenenens 66 A é ee ot ee 
. _., teaching of other elementary school subjects. 
NED. cdcciweninweaseskameennute 536 
Eis conwngunctens senwedeaad 915 Junior Project Handbook 
PRemsselaer ....cccccvcseccsesccsvcess 199 This fall the State Department of Education 
EE hcusstcateSnttidvatinenens 9 issued a handbook for the use of rural teachers 
St Lawrence ....... sn abicmmmndiiaee 62 in organizing and conducting the junior project 
NE, iia oranreins ecmaaneus 53 work. It includes a brief statement regarding 
WEINED ccnnesccascannsesaweneeees 180 the place of junior project work in the school 
*Schuyler 167. Program and responsibility of rural teachers 
Suffolk 18 in sponsoring junior project activities in their 
. OIR ccc eeeseereesrsrereseseeesere . J. - 7 
nis » community. The requirements for all the agri- 
WEE ccctesnaonneersaesenecnaanees 608 : : . 
bet . culture and homemaking projects are listed so 
PE ocikns kaskddannsawasensens 611 ; , ; 
; 39 that teachers may place before their pupils 
Ulster inti aw, Se ~~ exactly what they are expected to do in the 
Washington .......ssseeeeeeeeeeeees 10 various projects in which they may be inter- 
lawnea 22 " 
WUD. dccctaedadeiantasevaseeeuess 128 ested. 
. ' 
Westchester .....2seeceeeeeeceeees 68 Those who have not secured this handbook 
* PWYOMING .......ccccvcccccccccceces 266 should write their superintendent of schools and 
secure a copy. It will help place junior project 
BE ccivunindelnanetannbassanness 15 532 work on a sound basis. 
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Safety Campaign Includes Essay and Lesson Contest 


Announcement of the fourth national safety 
campaign, which includes a safety essay con- 
test for elementary school pupils and a safety 
lesson contest for elementary school teachers, 


has been made by the Highway Education 
Board of Washington, D. C. The 1924 pro- 
gram also includes provision for a_ safety 


season from October Ist to December 20th 
when safety instruction is stressed, the signing 
of pledges of carefulness by pupils, and the 
offer of certificates of merit to schools and 
classrooms having exceptionally meritorious 
records in safety education. 

The rules for the essay and lesson contests 
are similar to those of the previous years when 
more than 500,000 teachers and pupils partici- 
pated. The subject of the essays shall be “ My 
Conduct on Streets and Highways.” The sub- 
ject of the lessons shall be “ Teaching Children 
Safe Conduct on Streets and Highways.” 

The essays are not to exceed 500 words and 
submitted to the school authorities 
not later than December 20th. Pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, who 
are 14 years old or younger, are eligible. Each 
essay must be illustrated by an original draw- 
ing, appropriate photograph or clipping from 


are to be 


a magazine or newspaper. Essays must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and may 
be typewritten or prepared with pen and ink. 
Each must bear the name, school and home 
address of the pupils in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. 

The lessons must be not less than 1000 or 
more than 3000 words in length and are to be 
submitted not later than December 20th. Each 
must be written on one side of the paper 
only and must bear the name, school and home 
address of the writer in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A lesson may take 
the form which the teacher considers best 
presents the subject, such as lecture, recitation, 
game or drama. 

The awards for New York State in the essay 
contest are a gold medal and $15 for the best 
essay, a silver medal and $15 for the second 
best essay and bronze medals and $5 each for 
the 30 next best essays. The national awards 
for the pupils are: first, a gold watch and a 
trip to Washington with all expenses paid; 
second, a gold watch; third, a gold watch. 

The national awards in the lesson contest 
are: first, $500 and a trip to Washington with 
all expenses paid; second, $300; third, $200. 


Superintendent Boynton Lauds Teaching Profession 


Closing an inspirational address at Tremont 
Theater, Boston, on October 31st, upon “ The 
Future of the Republic” before the teachers 
of Norfolk and Middlesex counties, Dr Frank 
D. Boynton, schools at 
Ithaca, said: 


superintendent of 


There is no calling or profession, save that 
of parenthood, which offers such opportunities 
for service as does teaching. Past the teacher’s 
desk the unending stream of youth must go— 
the authors, statesmen, bankers, business and 
professional men and women, those who are 
to build or wreck empires—and as they pass 
give the teacher an opportunity to touch 
Destiny. 

A phonograph can hear recitations; but 
teaching, that process by which one skilled in 


the things of the heart and brain undertakes 
the task of enlarging the life of others in all 
the varying possibilities of self-enjoyment and 
general usefulness, has always called for and 
had the mightiest hearts and intellects in human 
history. 

The only concrete symbol of the kingdom of 
heaven is a little child. To the teacher of 
vision, the call to teach, is a revelation of the 
image of the Infinite. 

So long as we continue to man our schools, 
these bulwarks of our liberty, with men and 
women whose sterling honesty, whose rugged- 
ness of character, whose courage and com- 
pelling personalities mark them as leaders — 
civic, social, religious — the Republic is secure; 
what the teacher is, the Nation will become; 
what the school is today, the Nation will be 
tomorrow. 
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Phi Beta Kappa Offers 
Speakers to Schools 

The Upper Hudson Association of Phi Beta 
Kappa has again announced its desire to co- 
operate with the high schools, academies and 
higher institutions of the region in the promo- 
tion of scholarship by furnishing inspirational 
speakers. 

The services of its speakers are gratuitous 
but provisions for their entertainment and 
traveling expenses are met by the schools. To 
equalize this expense and to bring their service 
to the smaller or more remote institutions a 
fixed amount of $5 is paid by each school 
visited to cover the traveling expense, and the 
entertainment is provided by the faculty and 
cooperating organization. 

The principal or president of the school that 
desires to avail itself of this service in his 
application to the secretary for a speaker should 
set forth clearly: (1) the day of the week, 
(2) the hour of the day, and (3) the length 
of the period available for the speaker. An 
alternative date of sufficient time to provide 
for delays in correspondence should be given 
and a check for $5 should be forwarded to the 
secretary with the application. 

Itineraries prove helpful and applicants can 
materially assist in their preparation by time 
tables of trains, trolleys and bus lines connect- 
ing with other schools in the vicinity. 

Some of the speakers consent to address 
parents’ and teachers’ associations on the same 
trip, while others are specially interested in the 
smaller high school or college problems. Fur- 
ther information regarding speakers, methods 
and reports can be secured from the permanent 
committee of the region whose names and 
addresses are: Professor F. C. Barnes, Union 
College, Schenectady; President A. R. Bru- 
bacher, State College for Teachers, Albany; 
Dr C. N. Cobb, State Education Building, 
Albany; Superintendent Arvie Eldred, Troy; 
Dr Henry L. Taylor, Graceland, Delaware av., 


Albany. 


Two propositions, one calling for the erec- 
tion of a new school building at a cost not to 
exceed $80,000 and the other authorizing the 
purchase of 2 acres of land for the school 
grounds, were approved by the voters of Stott- 
ville on October 20th. 
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Teachers Given Advice 
on School Health Program 
The teacher’s part in the health program of 
rural schools is outlined below by Dr Florence 
A. Sherman, Assistant Medical Inspector of 
Schools. 
have presented her suggestions for trustees 
The teacher can 


Previous numbers of the Bulletin 


and district superintendents. 
aid, she states, in the following ways: 

1 By making health a personal asset 

a By radiating health by example and 
enthusiasm 

b By being an example in personal hygiene 
clothing, shoes etc. 

c By believing in the practice and teaching 
of daily health habits, such as sleep, 
bath, fresh air, foods, mouth hygiene, 
water drinking, toilet habits, posture, 
breathing etc. 

2 By seeing that the classrooms are kept well 
ventilated, orderly and in as healthful condition 
as possible during school hours 

3 By making the setting-up drills snappy and 
worth something 

4 By being keenly interested in all health 
activities, stimulating greater effort to keep 
well, teachers, pupils, parents, school doctor 
and nurse working together to make this 
possible 

5 By going over the health records on which 
physical defects are noted monthly, making a 
personal effort to bring about corrections 
needed, by talking with the child and com- 
municating with the parent 

6 By knowing personally, ii possible, the 
parent of every child, and endeavoring to work 
in closest cooperation with them 

7 By cooperating with all health activities in 
school and out 

8 By seeing that the health records of pupils 
are sent on with the pupil from grade to grade, 
and from school to school 


-——_Q—_—- 


To determine a student’s fitness for entering 
an institution of higher learning, Chicago, 
Princeton, Minnesota and Northwestern Uni- 
versities and Dartmouth College are cooperat- 
ing under the direction of the American Council 
on Education in preparing psychological tests. 
These tests will be given to freshmen of more 
than 100 colleges and universities. 
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School Library Organizers 

In organizing a free circulating library it has 
always been customary for the State to bear 
all expense except the cost of supplies, and the 
hotel or boarding house charges of the organ- 
izers while engaged in organizing the library. 
In the organization of school libraries no fixed 
policy regarding the expenses of the organizers 
has heretofore been adopted as very little field 
work of that nature has been done. The cost 
to the State of maintaining organizers in the 
field is very considerable, however, and there 
appears to be no reason why schools as well 
as free circulating libraries should not bear a 
proper proportion of the expense involved in 
the organization of their libraries. As the 
State makes no charge for the services of the 
organizers, or for their transportation, it does 
not seem unreasonable to ask the local school 
authorities to defray their hotel or boarding 
house charges, and this will hereafter be a con- 
dition for receiving such service when the work 
requires the organizer to remain for more than 
one day. 

ee ee 


Department Appointments 


The appointments of Nell Unger of Seattle, 
Wash., as Supervisor of School Libraries, and 
Edna G. Moore of Detroit, Mich., as Library 
Organizer, have been announced. Miss Unger 
succeeds Sabra W. Vought, and Miss Moore 
succeeds Mildred H. Pope, both of whom 
resigned on September 15th. 


Miss Unger held a temporary position in 
1922-23 as an associate with Miss Pope as 
Library Organizer for public libraries, and in 
the 1923 series of library institutes she served 
as leader of seven of those meetings. She is 
a graduate of the University of Washington 
and also of the Library School of that univer- 
sity. Except for the 1 year she spent in this 
State, she has been continuously engaged in 
high school library work in Seattle. 

Miss Moore received her university education 
at Ohio State, Columbia and Chicago univer- 
sities, receiving her master’s degree from Ohio 
State University in 1907. After several years 
of experience in teaching, she entered the New 
York State Library School in 1914, receiving 
her certificate from that school in 1915. Her 
library experience includes periods of service 
as cataloger at Missouri University Library, as 
classifier at Detroit Public Library, as chief of 
publicity at the latter library and as assistant 
to the librarian of the Seattle Public Library. 


—-——_oQ——_- 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., November 28-29 

Associated School Boards and Trustees, Syra- 
cuse, December 5-6 

National Society for Vocational Education, 
Indianapolis, December 11-13 

Syracuse, 


Associated Academic Principals, 


December 29-31 

Department of 
February 21-27 

National Council of Education, Cincinnati, 
February 25-26 

Teachers conferences, second and seventh dis- 
tricts of Steuben county, Bath, November 
20-21; second district of Cattaraugus county, 
Allegany, November 21; first, second, third 
and fifth districts of Delaware county, Wal- 
ton, November 21; first and second districts 
of Fulton county, Johnstown, November 20; 
third district of Otsego county, Fly Creek, 
November 24; first district of Washington 
county, Comstock, November 21 and Decem- 
ber 1; second, fourth and fifth districts of 
Otsego county, Oneonta, December 18-19 


Superintendence, Cincinnati, 


? 











Peter Nelson Appointed 
Head of Public Records Section 


Peter Nelson, former head of the manu- 
scripts section of the State Library, has been 
appointed assistant in the Archives and History 
Division of the Department, in charge of the 
public records section. He succeeds John B. 
Hague, who recently was appointed Chief of 
the Special Schools Bureau to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dr Albert C. Hill. 

Mr Nelson is a graduate of Union College 
and of the State Library School. He has been 
connected with the State Library since 1901. 


——_o——_- 


Superintendent Heatly 
Dies at Green Island 


James Heatly, superintendent of schools at 
Green Island for 44 years, died on October 
27th. Mr Heatly was graduated from Union 
College in 1879 and shortly afterward went to 
Green Island where he was soon named super- 
intendent of schools, which position he held 
until his death. He was prominent in all the 
affairs of the village. 

A year ago last June the citizens of the 
village and former pupils of the Green Island 
public schools tendered Superintendent Heatly 
a testimonial dinner in commemoration of his 
43 years of service to the community. This 
dinner demonstrated the esteem and affection in 
which he was held. 

The funeral was held on October 30th. 


—o—— 


Schools Offered Prizes 
for Health Program Studies 


Three prizes of $333 each are offered by the 
American Child Health Association to the 
junior and senior high schools for the best 
studies of school health programs made during 
the second term of the present school year and 
submitted for comparison with the programs 
of other secondary schools. A published report 
will later make available the conspicuously 
effective programs selected by a committee of 
prominent educators and professional workers 
in the health field. Further details may be 
obtained from the association which has offices 
at 370 Seventh avenue, New York City. 
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State Library School 
Inspected by Board 


The board of education for librarianship of 
the American Library Association spent Oc- 
tober 23d at the Education Department in an 


inspection of the New York State Library 
School, and in conference with its faculty. The 
members of the board are Adam Strohm, 


librarian of the Detroit Public Library, Har- 
rison W. Craver, director of the Engineering 
Library, New York City, Andrew 
Keogh, librarian of Yale University, and Eliza- 
beth M. Smith, director of the Albany public 


Societies 


libraries. Harriet E. Howe, executive assistant 


for the board, was also in attendance. 


? 


The board was established 2 years ago by 


the American Library Association following a 
Williamson for the 
Carnegie Corporation that existing agencies for 


report made by Dr C. °C. 


library education are inadequately financed and 
unable to supply enough trained librarians to 
meet The 
visiting every one of the thirteen library schools 


normal demands. present board 1s 
in the country in a thorough investigation of 


the library training situation. 


———— ee 


Members of Library Staff 
Return from Trip to Europe 


Mary B. Brewster, Frances D. Lyon and 
Dorcas Fellows, members of the State Library 
staff, have recently returned from several 
weeks in Europe. Miss Brewster visited the 
Library of the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford and the London publishing 
and bookselling house of Stevens and Brown, 
for years the British agents of the State 
Library. Miss Lyon went abroad as a member 
of the American Bar Association to attend the 
international meeting at London, July 20th to 
25th. Miss Fellows was in attendance at the 
conference of the Union of International Asso- 
ciations at Geneva, September 8th and 9th, as 
the designated representative of the American 
Library Association. 


——-0 





The senior and junior high school at Free- 
port, erected at a cost of $600,000, was dedi- 
cated on October 27th. 
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A home study course helped this boy to build his brooder 


Home Study Courses in Agriculture Continued 


Encouraged by the success of the home study 
courses announced by the state schools of agri- 
culture last winter, the directors of the schools 
are continuing the correspondence courses to 
help young men on farms who wish to learn 
better methods of farming but who can not 
afford to leave their homes to receive training 
at the schools. To the four courses first offered 
in growing potatoes as a cash crop, feeding and 
caring for the farm flock, feeding dairy cattle 
for milk production and keeping bees, there 
has been added a course in growing alfalfa. 

According to the records of the United 
States census and the records available in the 
State Department of Education there are in 
the State 22,930 boys between the ages of 14 
and 20 years who are out of school on farms. 
Nearly 90 per cent of these boys have not gone 
beyond the eighth grade. It is to these boys 
that the directors make their announcement 
and rural teachers and trustees are asked to 
suggest the names of interested young men to 
the Department or to the directors of the 


schools at Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi, 
Farmingdale and Morrisville. 

The plan of the home study instruction pro- 
vides for an exchange of question and answer 
papers between the schools and the pupils and 
an assignment of appropriate reading. During 
the growing season the active pupils will be 
visited by members of the teaching staff in 
order that individual guidance may be given. 
The primary aim of the courses is to teach the 
pupils the best methods of reducing production 
costs and of increasing profits. 





—o 


The board of education of the village of 
Edmeston has recently provided that some mem- 
ber of the board shall be present when the 
physical examinations are made by the medical 
inspector. This plan is reported to have 
resulted in better examinations, increased in- 
terest by teachers, parents and children and in 
greater attention to the correction and preven- 
tion of physical defects. 
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Suggestions Given on Diagnosing Pupils’ Needs 


Three case studies made by Helen C. Bar- 
num, a student in the New York State College 
for Teachers, are presented here with the view 


of giving suggestions as to the use of test 


results. The studies were based on data con- 
tained in the Stanford Achievement Test, 
which includes tests in reading, arithmetic, 


nature study and science, history and literature, 
language uses and spelling. They were carried 
on to determine how much undersfanding of 
the individual pupils could be obtained from 
careful study of such tests. It is pointed out 
by Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief of the Educa- 
tional Measurements Bureau of the Depart- 
ment, that undoubtedly more could have been 
done had other information been available. 

All the children were pupils in a rural school. 
The graph for each child shows (1) the child’s 
actual chronological age, (2) the attain- 
ment in each of the school subjects, 


age 
(3) an 
average of these ages known as the educational 
age. The E. Q. (educational quotient) is the 
ratio between the actual age and the educa- 
tional age. 

Kenneth has an E.Q. of only 78.5. He is 
in the eighth grade. His chronological age is 
16-8 and his educational age only 13-1. 

In the reading tests the work for sentence 
meaning is better than that for words or para- 

















graphs. He evidently reads rapidly — but 
carelessly. 
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Educational profile of Kenneth 


Arithmetic is slightly better. The work in 


fractions and decimals is poor; most of his 


the 
score in 


seems to be with fundamental 


His the 


section is due to omissions rather than to errors 


trouble 
operations. low reasoning 
He evidently reasons very slowly but with fair 
accuracy. 

The nature study and science test is nearer 
the standard than He displays a 
good fund of information along this line. 

As to history and literature, he has evidently 


any other. 


not read widely, or he may have careless habits 
of observation. 
the fundamental 


technical grammar; his spelling 


He lacks a knowledge of 
principles of 
is careless and inaccurate. 

The teacher should, first of all, give attention 
to his reading work, for a wide range of litera- 
ture will be of great help to him in forming 
a background for other subjects. Give more 
attention to the comprehension of the subject 
matter that is 
the content of short paragraphs read in class 


read. Question carefully upon 


or at home. Try to develop an interest in his- 
tory as well as in nature study and science; 
this may be done largely through the reading 
lesson, 

work 


frequent mental tests involving 


In arithmetic emphasize rapidity of 
reasoning by 
reasoning. 
Language difficulties present a difficult prob- 
lem. 
encourage him to recognize his own errors in 
Check 
street, or in 


To improve his ability in language usage 
both written and spoken English. up 
errors observed at home, on the 
the classroom. It is obvious that he must first 
have a reliable standard by which to judge. 
This standard may be gradually established by 
frequent use of the dictation exercise. Include 
many correct forms of words or expressions 
commonly misused. A set of definite rules for 
correct speech, one of which is dictated and 
In this way, 
at least, one error is for the 
If some such plan is followed up and 


drilled upon each week, is helpful. 
corrected time 
being. 
the child is taught to recognize and correct 
errors, much improvement is noted. 

As to his spelling errors, perhaps shorter 
lessons and more rigid check on his own mis- 
takes will be an advantage. A few more words 
thoroughly learned are more helpful than many 


words inaccurately known. Let him bring to 
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class words that he has noted in reading and 
history work. Insist upon accurate pronuncia- 
tion, clear articulation. Emphasize phonetic 
drills. Use written drill for spelling, rather 
than oral practice. 

Frances, an eighth grade pupil, has an E. Q. 
of 126—the highest in the group. Her educa- 
tional age is 17-3 as compared with her actual 
age of only 13-8. 


History 


Language 
Science Literature Usage Spelling 


Arith. 


1g Read. 





18 


1s 


Educational profile of Frances 


It is interesting to note that her work in 
language usage is her best. She has made only 
two errors in the complete list of sixty sen- 
tences: she used “invented” for “ discovered ” 
and “ observation” for “ observance.” 

Her work in reasoning (arithmetic test) is 
not so accurate as that in computation; there 
are slight errors in decimals and fractions, once 
she added instead of multiplying; she does not 
understand square root. 

She should be allowed either to advance more 
rapidly than the other pupils in her grade, or 
to study with greater thoroughness a more 
varied course of study. She seems to be cap- 
able of doing much more advanced work than 
is being given her at the present time. 

Myrna, a seventh grade girl, has a chrono- 
logical age of 13-11 and an educational age of 
14-2. The dictation (spelling) exercise is the 
only test in which she has fallen noticeably 
below normal. Her work in reading is espe- 
cially good, the age equivalent being 15-2. The 
record in history and literature is a few months 
below the standard. 

Her trouble with spelling may be due to de- 
fective hearing. Inhabitant spelled “ in hab int” 
indicates either careless habits of pronunciation 
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Educational profile of Myrna 
or total unfamiliarity with the word. Some 


of the dictation exercise are 
scarcely without consulting the 
teacher’s manual or the papers of other pupils 
to discover just what was intended. Soliciting 
spelled “ cilishian,” contributions spelled 
trubions”” and other errors, equally bad, are 
made. The work on the meaning of words is 
not so good as that on meaning of sentences 


words in the 
recognizable 


“ con- 


and paragraphs. 

She needs drill, then, on words. 
to build up her own vocabulary by noting new 
words, learning their spelling and meaning each 
day, she should gradually improve. Words 
occurring in the history or reading lessons must 
not be carelessly disregarded. Develop a vital 
word interest. Follow-up drill in connection 
with written spelling will help. 


If she tried 


——9———_ 


Parent-Teacher Association 
Encourages Physical Education 


A constructive physical education program 
was outlined at the annual meeting in Pough- 
keepsie last month of the New York State 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Daniel Chase, Chief of the 
Physical Education Bureau of the Department, 
spoke at one of the meetings of the association. 

The plan calls for the members of local 
organizations to score the work of schools as 
to equipment, sanitation and physical education 
program. Members are asked to learn what is 
being done in the schools and endeavor to make 
the work the best possible through close co- 
operation with school officials. 


—-9-—— 


An appropriation of $18,000 has been voted 
for a new school building in Castorland. 
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Local History of New York State 
Governors under George I and George II 





Andrew Hamilton, lawyer, who defended John 
Peter Zenger 


From July 1719 to September 1720, Peter 
Schuyler, president of the council, administered 
the office « 
with the previous course of this celebrated man. 


f governor in a manner in harmony 


His aim had been to abate the influence of the 
French over the Lroquois, and, with this view, 
as acting governor he advised the British gov- 
ernment to upon the duty of 


demolishing the French trading house erected 


urge France 
at Niagara. 

William who followed 
Schuyler, found upon his hands the unsettled 
A few 
years before, many of these people, after dis- 
putes with Governor Hunter over their expec- 
tations and obligations, removed to a tract now 
embraced by Schoharie county. Burnet’s desire 
to settle the trouble was thus declared in 1722 


Governor Burnet, 


problem of dealing with the Palatines. 


in an official report: 

When I was at Albany I expected to have 
fixed the Palatines in their new Settlement 
which I had obtained of the Indians for them 
at a very late purchase, but I found them very 


much divided into Parties and the cunningest 
among them fomenting their Divisions on pur- 
pose that the greatest number might leave the 
Province and then the great Tract of Land 
lately purchas¢ would make so many consider- 
able estates to the few Familys that should 
remain. 

Large numbers did remove to Pennsylvania. 
Burnet further reported that he had given leave 
to about sixty families to purchase land of the 
Indians on “a Creek called Canada Creek,” in 
the present county of Herkimer, where they 
constituted the original white population. 

Governor Burnet proposed the erection of a 
fort near Niagara Falls for the security of the 
frontier and the promotion of trade with the 
and he had the satisfaction of telling 
that 
traveling a thousand 
He obtained from the Indians 
trading 


Indians ; 


the lords of trade many far western 


Indians were miles to 
trade at Albany. 
permission to 
mouth of the Onondaga 
Lake Ontario. In 1727 he ordered the building 
of a stone fort at that place as a counterbalance 
to the fort which the French had planted at 
Niagara. A notable event of his administration 
was the ratification by the Iroquois of the ces- 
made in Lieutenant Governor Nanfan’s 
time, of a vast tract in and central 
New York to the British crown. 

From April 1728, to July 1731, John Mont 
gomerie was The spirit of the 
assembly in the first year of his term was so 


build a house at the 


(Oswego) river on 


$10n, 


western 
governor. 
colonial independence that the 


Richard 
English 


suggestive of 
attorney general, 
attention of the 
manifest purpose to make the crown officers 


Bradley, drew the 
government to its 


dependent upon it, and to make its members 
answerable only to itself. He complained that 


members of the council were threatened and 
officers of the crown assaulted by persons in 
sympathy with a movement looking to inde- 
pendence. His recommendation that 
assemblies be restrained from transacting busi- 
ness except in the presence of a royal commis- 
sioner. At the same time Bradley pointed out 
that it would be difficult to subdue the colonists 


by arms, as they were numerous and hardy 


was 


and were able to keep up resistance in regions 
where a regular army would be helpless. 
(Concluded on page 79) 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 


Almack, J. C. Education for citizenship. 


Bost. Houghton. 1924. $2 


Written from a practical point of view, to instruct 
teachers in the principles and methods of effective 
training for citizenship. After | discussing the meat 
ing and problem of civic education, the author shows 
how the school may be put on a civic basis, with 
particular attention to civ values in the school 
organization, in school governmer n social 
institutions. 

Bevier, Isabel. Home economics in educa- 
tion. Phila. Lippincott. 1924. $2 

Considers the development of home economics in 
relation to the education of women. Intended to be 
of service not only to teachers of home e& 
and to students but to all interested in the 
ment of education to modern needs. The first part 
is devoted to a study of some parts of general e 
tion in order to secure | 














vackground and perspec 











in educ ational ideals, The second part traces br 

the education of women to the 20th century 1€ 
book as a whole is largely concerned with home 
economics in relation to the higher education of 
women, 

Hall-Quest, A. L. Supervised study in the 
elementary school. N. Y. Macmillan, 
1924. $2 

For the first time the principles and technic of 
supervised study in the elementary s h — are clearly 
and succinctly stated. \ general discussion of the 
administrative spects of supervised study in_ the 
elementary school is foll by a discussion of the 





peculiar problems pres¢ by its application to the 


several subjects of the elementary curriculum. 
Hines, H. C. Junior high school curricula. 
N.Y. Macmillan. 1924. $1.50 


liscussion in which the 





A practical, helpful d uthor 
combines with his own pinion a comprehensiv 
resume of the views of previous writers. 

The constantly recurring questions about what 


nior high school and how it 
what shall go into the trai: 


shall be taught in the 
shall be presented ar 
ing of the teacher that will uarantee adequ 
preparation for teaching junior “high school pupils 
are answered by bringing together, summarizing and 
analyzing the various opinions that have appeare 
recent publications. 


Jordan, R. H. & Gilliland, A. R. Educa- 
tional measurement and the classroom 
teacher. N.Y. Century Co. 


A practical book for yurses in 


ional meas 
urements as applied to the subjec elementary 
1 


and secondary schools and for the individual teacher 




















wishing to familiarize herself with the subject. 
Examples are given of the best known educ ati nal 
measurements and many others are described and 
discussed. Methods of giving the tests and the 


practical value of them in the classroom are fully 


treated. 

Miller, C. R. & Charles, Fred. Publicity and 
the public schools. Bost. Houghton. 
1924. $1.20 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that in order t 
secure adequate support for public education, the 
people must be supplied with information regarding 
the public schools and their needs. This may best 


be accomplished through the newspaper which is an 








important factor in popular education as well as the 
school, Effective school publicity is not a matter 
of occasional drives. It aims to promote complete 
all-year-round support and sympathy between the 


taxpayer and the school by the use of every legiti 


mate means of information—the newspapers, the 
schoolhouse organ, school newspapers, parent-teacher 
clubs, reports and monographs in accordance with 


principles which are outlined in this volume. 

Morgan, J. J. B. Psychology of the unad- 
justed school child. N.Y. Macmillan. 
1924. $2 

Many mental peculiarities that are classed as 
abnormal are psychologically speaking nothing but 
bad habits. Habits are formed in childhood. For 
this reason, it is important, says Doctor Morgan, 
director of the psychological clinic, State University 
of Iowa, that parents and teachers should be able 
to train children to understand themselves and it is 
with the intention of helping parents and teachers 
in this direction that his book is written. It is not 
an elaborate discussion of abnormal psychology. It 
is an attempt to state certain important facts in rela 
tion to that subject so that they may be grasped by 
an intelligent person who reads the book whether or 
not he has had training in psychology. A helpful 
bibliography is included, 

Smith, W. R. Constructive school disci- 
pline. N.Y. American Book Co. 1924. 
$1.40 

Suggests way and means of student control that 
will harmonize with social trends in other phases of 
life and provide a useful training for citizenship in 
a democratic society The author asserts that the 
new socialized form of school discipline may be 
made a more vital element in moral education than 
could the earlier autocratic domination which has 
now broken down in all phases of life. 

Suzzalo, Henry. Our faith in education. 
Phila. Lippincott. 1924. $1.25 

In the thought-troubled period which has followed 
the Great War, this book does much to steady the 
faith of many Americans who have ardently be 
lieved in the fundamental purpose and effectiveness 
of our great national system of schools. To teachers 
not quite so sure as they have been that their per 
sonal contributions to national education are really 
the essential basis of our whole democratic life, it 
brings a message of faith and assurance. 


Thwing, C. F. What education has the most 
worth? N.Y. Macmillan. 1924. $2 


This book asks a question and tries to give an 


answer. The answer affirms that the education 
which discovers and uses the forces of nature has 
the most worth. The volume seeks to evaluate all 


the sciences; but it is concerned with values other 
than those described as scientific and materialistic. 
It considers forces and relations belonging to 
Nature, and also those which are human. It is an 
amongst to prove that the elements which form the 

munity of man are at least as precious as those 
which constitute the earth and the heavens. It 
aims to give evidence that the education which has 
the highest value is based on the foundation that 
man himself represents the mightiest force, inti 
mates the wisest method and incarnates the richest 
result, in fact that his destiny is eternal and infinite. 


——1) 


Relation of Education 
to Income Demonstrated 


The average number of years a pupil attends 
public school in the States varies from 4.05 to 
9.08 years. The per capita income is highest 
in those states that keep pupils in schools 
longest, and illiteracy is highest in those states 
where the average years of public school life 





is shorter, according to statisticians of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
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Remedial Instruction in 
Arithmetic Is Subject of Bulletin 


A recent number of the Educational Research 
Bulletin published at Ohio State University is 
devoted entirely to the subject of “ Remedial 
This bulletin contains nine articles 
bearing upon this general subject. All but two 
were written by teachers in the public schools 
of Columbus. They attempt to show how the 
difficulties 


Arithmetic.” 


usually encountered in teaching 
arithmetic problems may be overcome by care- 
the difficulties and judicious 
All of this work 


Dr 


ful analysis of 
planning of remedial work. 
was done under the general direction of 
P. R. Stevenson. 

A recent letter from Doctor Stevenson states 
that such a demand for this 
bulletin that a second edition has been neces- 


there has been 
sary and they are now available for general 
distribution at the price of 10 cents each. 


Chart for Communicable 


Diseases Available to Schools 

The New York State Department of Health 
exclusion chart for communicable diseases has 
recently been revised and is now available. The 
Medical Inspection that this 
should be posted in a convenient place for ready 
It gives the 
communicable 


3ureau advises 
reference in every schoolroom. 
the 
a convenient 


early symptoms of all of 


diseases and offers and correct 
guide to the teacher in excluding pupils from 
school. It also gives the period of isolation 
of the patient and regulations regarding those 
especially exposed “contacts” as well as the 
nonimmune and immune school child. 

These charts can be obtained without expense 
by writing to the State Department of Health, 
Albany, N. Y. 


SS 


Teachers in Country 
Numbered 729,426 in 1923 


The total number of public school teachers in 
the United States in 1923 is estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Education to have 
been 729,426. This estimate does not include 
superintendents, supervisors and principals. 
Forty-three per cent of these teachers, or ap- 
proximately 313,805, are classed as rural teach- 


ers. In this classification rural is interpreted 


to include open country, country villages and 
towns not maintaining independent city systems. 
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Association of Colleges 
Will Meet in Washington 


The Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
will meet in Washington, D. C., on the Friday 
and Saturday following Thanksgiving. The 
general topics for discussion will be: “ Pro- 
gressive Education in Its Relation to the Better 
Preparation of College Entrance Candidates,” 
and “ What the College Expects of Its Fresh- 
men.” Among the speakers will be Dean 
Herbert Hawkes of Columbia University; 
Acting Dean Percy T. Walden of Yale Uni- 
versity; Wilson Farrand of Newark Academy; 
and Dr Otis W. Caldwell, principal of the 
Lincoln School, New York City. 

The affiliated associations will meet on Satur- 
day morning, when interesting programs will 
be offered teachers of classics, history, mathe- 
matics, English, modern languages and science. 

——o 


Governors under George I 


and George II 
(Concluded from page 77) 

Rip Van Dam, president of the council, fol- 
lowed Montgomerie, giving way after 13 
months to Governor William Cosby. Cosby’s 
period was stormy. He quarreled with Chief 
Justice Lewis Morris, whom he removed; and 
incurred the resentment of the city of Albany 
by craftily destroying a deed of land at Fort 
Hunter held in trust by the corporation for 
the Mohawks and obtaining from the Indians 
a deed to the king to serve the same end. 

That which makes Governor Cosby’s admin- 
istration memorable is his contest with John 
Peter Zenger, the printer. Zenger’s newspaper, 
the New York Weekly Journal, constantly 
attacked the governor in terms which Cosby 
pronounced seditious and libelous. Zenger was 
arrested on the warrant of governor and coun- 
cil, the offensive papers were burned, and the 
printer was brought to trial, August 4, 1735, 
not after indictment by a jury, but on informa- 
tion filed by the attorney general. Andrew 
Hamilton, an eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, 
defended Zenger, whose cause involved the 
liberty of the press. Acquittal followed. In 
this trial Hamilton maintained that the jury 
should determine the law and the fact. Wil- 
liam Bradford had asserted the same principle 
when tried in Philadelphia in 1691 for seditious 
libel. 
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College Seeks Means of 
Improving Rural Schools 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
adopted the Old Quaker Grove School in War- 
ren county, N. J., for a period of 5 years. 
This is its experimental rural school. The 
principal occupations of the neighborhood are 
dairying and truck farming. Last year twenty 
children were enrolled in grades 4 to 8, and 
thirty in the first three grades. The large num- 
ber of children in the lower grades is due to 
the presence of a considerable number of Polish 
families, largely young people, with children 
under 10 years of age. This heavy load of 
primary pupils has the advantage of compelling 
steady attention to the first and second grades, 
frequently neglected in one-teacher 
The distribution of pupils in the upper 


grades is similar to that in thousands of rural 


a group 


schoc Is. 


schools in the United States. 

It is hoped that the experiment may show 
that by providing the one-teacher school with 
standard term, equipment, teacher, and super- 
vision, and by adapting course of study, text- 
books, methods, and devices to rural school 
needs, means may be devised whereby the ad- 
schools may be used to 


vantages of small 


counterbalance their disadvantages. 


4 20m-N 24-16,500(3344) 
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Children Urged to Learn 


the American’s Creed 

To place in the hands of the graduates of the 
elementary schools of the United States a copy 
of the Book of the American’s Creed is the 
purpose of the American’s Creed Fellowship. 
The American’s Creed is put forth as a com- 
prehensive summary of our political faith and 
as the simplest basis for explaining the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government. The plan 
is to give each graduate a copy of the book 
on the condition that he or she can recite the 


creed which reads as follows: 


I believe in the United States of America as 
a Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people ; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic; a sovereign Nation of many sov- 
a perfect union, one and insep- 
arable, established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my coun- 
try to love it; to support its Constitution; to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend 


ereign states; 


it against all enemies. 
The headquarters of the fellowship are at 
849 Park avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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